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Foreword 



This capsule description provides a general overview of the 
activities and experiences of the 1980 high school seniors four 
years later. It uses information from High School and Beyond *8 
base-year, first follow-up (1982). and second follow-up (1984) 
surveys. The Center for Statistics (CS) plans to conduct or to 
sponsor a number of analytical reports that will address a 
variety of topics in greater detail than that provided here. CS 
has computer tapes available to those wishing to carry out their 
own analyses of special questions and issues. Among the topics 
to be addressed in future CS analytic studies are: Persistence 
in College. Impact of Vocational Education. College Offerings and 
Enrollment. Student Financial Aid in Colleges. 

CS also maintains a large set of summary statistics on a 
microcomputer database. Statistics contained in the database 
cover the same topics described in this report but in much greater 
detail. For instance, in addition to the activities of the total 
1980 senior population (table 1) the database has estimates for 
the activities of males and females and five race/ethnic groups, 
each further broken down by 29 independent variables. 

Information about obtaining HS&B computer tapes is available 
from the U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement. Information Systems and Media Services 
Branch. 555 New Jersey Avenue. NW.. Room 304B. Capitol Place 
Building. Washington. D.C. 20208-1327. 



David A. Sweet. Director 
Education Outcomes Division 
Center for Statistics 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement 



C. Dennis Carroll. Chief 
Longitudinal Studies Branch 
Center for Statistics 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Back ground_,gnd^Pur£0 8g 

The High School and Beyond (HS&B) study is a nationally 
representative sample survey of 1980 high school sophomores and 
seniors in the United States. As a large-scale, longitudinal 
survey, the study's primary purpose is to observe the educational 
and occupational plans and activities of young people as they 
pass through the American educational system and take on their 
adult roles. The study should ultimately contribute to an under- 
standing of the development of young adults and of the factors 
that determine individual education and career outcomes. Such 
information is useful as a basis for review and reformulation of 
federal, state, and local policies affecting the transition of 
youth from school to adult life. 

The availability of this longitudinal data base encourages 
in-depth research for meeting the educational policy needs of the 
19808 at local, state, and federal leve s. HS&B data will help 
in evaluating: the strength of secondary school curricula; the 
quality and effectiveness of secondary and poetsecondary schooling; 
the demand for postsecondary education; problems of financing post- 
secondary education; the adequacy of postsecondary alteratives open 
to high school students; the need for new types of educational 
programs and facilities to develop the talents of our youth; and 
the educational, vocational, and personal development of young 
people and the institutional, familial, social, and cul :ural fac- 
tors that affect that development. 

HS&B is the second in a program of longitudinal studies 
sponsored by the Center for Statistics (CS). The first was the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS- 
72), which began in 1972. Four follow-up surveys were completed 
by 1979, and the fifth follow-up survey will take place in 1986. 

The CS (under its former name the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics) longitudinal studies program is based on the 
assumption that federal, state, and local policies affecting the 
transition from school to work need to be grounded on facts con- 
cerning the processes of the American educational system that 
intervene between inputs (such as student characteristics) and 
outputs (such as degrees and diplomas awarded). The longitudinal 
studies program provides statistics on the education, work, and 
family experiences of young e Its for the pivotal years during 
and immediately following hip :chool. The fourth follow-up of 
the NLS-72 provides informat on the outcomes of schooling seven 
years after high school, whi :he base year and two follow-up 
HS&B surveys provide current ^formation on high school experi- 
ences, student cognitive gro , and the transition to early adult 
life. 
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The HS&B study vas designed to gather the same types cf data 
as were collected in the first CS longitudinal study. The 8t;?dy 
of the HS&B senior cohort replicates many aspects of NLS-729 both 
in the questionnaires and in the cognitive tests. This allows 
inter-study comparisons to be made of the possible effects of 
economic and social changes that occurred in the years since 1972. 
However, the second study differs from the first in two signifi- 
cant ways. First, it addresses certain elements in the educa- 
ticaal process that were not included in the earlier study. HS&B 
is the first longitudinal study of students to survey parents 
concerning their aspirations for their children and their ability 
and desire to pay for the fulfillment of these aspirations. HS&B 
is also the first study to survey teachers concerning their 
assessment of their students' futures. Second, it extends the 
scope of the population to the sophomores of 1980 as well as the 
seniors; and thus makes possible a fuller understanding of the 
secondary school experience , its long-term impact on students , and 
the factors that influence the decision to drop out of school 
early. Detailed information on courses taken and grades achieved 
(from complete high school transcripts) also permits examination 
of the relationships between student and school characteristics, 
on the one hand, and patterns of course taking and student 
achievement on the other. 



H HB, B^fl 8 g^Y e a r ^ S u r y 

The base year survey was conducted in spring 1980. The study 
design included a highly stratified national probability sample of 
over 1,100 high schools with a sample of 36 seniors and 36 sopho- 
mores per school. (In those schools with fewer than 36 seniors or 
sophomores, all eligible students were included in the sample.) 
Cooperation from both schools and students was excellent. Over 
30,000 sophomores and 28,000 seniors enrolled in 1,015 public and 
private high schools across the nation participated in the base 
year survey. The response rate for schools was 70 percent (91 
percent after replacement of nonresponding schools with similar 
schools), and for students within participating schools it was 84 
percent. 

Questionnaires and cognitive tests were administered to each 
student in the HS&B sample. The student questionnaire covered 
school experiences, activities, attitudes, plans, selected back- 
ground characteristics, and language proficiency. Other groups of 
respondents provided other types of information. The administrate 
in each selected school filled out a questionnaire about the 
school; teachers in each school were asked to make comments on 
students in the sample; each twin in the sample was identified and 
his/her counterpart twin was also identified and surveyed; and a 
sample of parents of sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for each 
cohort) was surveyed primarily for information on plans for 
financing of higher education. The total survey effort thus 
provided a comprehensive data base for analyses in education and 
other areas of behavioral and soc ial sc ience. 
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Base year survey data are sunnarized in a descriptive way for 
both cohorts in A_Cft££jil£jD£fi£r i££io£_fif _Higb_Schso l_S£ui£B,t£ (CS 
81-244* April 1981). First follow-up survey results are'covered 
in two reports— Tsfl^£A££_^f££E_High_Schasli_A_Cfl£4ule Descriotion 
Si-iSfiO-Seniors (CS 84-209. April 1984). and Two Yfil^sTn^Hi^h 
S£b2aii«-Ife£-St Ai!i4_fif «1 iaa_Sfl£h£EO£s 8 _ i n_l ii2 US . 84 -20 77" Ap r i 1 

HS4B^i£^t_Follow-U2_Surv£i 

The first follow-up survey took place in spring 1982. All 
students who had been selected for inclusion in the base year 
survey, whether or not they actually participated, had a chance of 
being included in the first follow-up sample. The sophomore 
cohort sample design called for including with certainty all 
members still in the same school, and for subsampling all others. 
The resulting sample size was 2), 737. Of these, a subsample of 
18,000 was selected for a study of high school transcripts. 

Cognitive tests — the same ones employed in the base year 
survey — and questionnaires were administered to those out of 
school (dropouts and early graduates) as well at> to those still in 
school, including those who had transferred to other schools. 
Questionnaires were completed by 28,199 (94.6 percent) of the 
29,737 sample members and the test battery by 26,216 (88.2 per- 
cent). School administrators were asked to complete a school 
questionnaire to update information about their schools and also 
to provide a copy of their "Master Teaching Schedule." 

In designing the senior cohort first follow-up survey, one of 
the goals was to reduce the size of the retained sample to about 
12,000 while keeping sufficient numbers of certain subgroups 
(e.g., Hispanics, blacks and other minority groups) to allow 
important policy analyses* A total of 11,227 (93.6 percent of the 
11,995 persons sub-sampled) completed the first follow-up question- 
naire— -8,990 by mail, 956 by telephone, and 1,281 by in-person 
interview. Information was obtained about the respondents' school 
and employment experiences, family status, and attitudes and plans. 
Tests were not administered to the senior cohort members. 

Both the base year survey and the first follow-up survey 
included an Hispanic supplement, i.e., a deliberate oversampling of 
Hispanic students so that this subset of the population would be 
sufficiently represented to permit relevant policy analyses. The 
Hispanic supplements were included at the request of, and with 
funding supplied by, the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Language Affairs (OBEMLA) within the Department of Education. 

Several CS-sponsored analytic studies using these data have 
been undertaken. Among the topics investigated in special in-depth 
analyses were excellence in secondary education, transition to 
postsecondary education, high school dropouts, transition of 
Hispanic students from high school to postsecondary education and 
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from school to vork» and the high school diploma as a terminal 
degree. The base year» first follov-up» and second follov-up data 
are available for public use and researchers are encouraged to 
conduct additional analytic studies using this data base. 

H S& B Sec OPd_Follpg-Up 

The second follov-up survey took place in spring 1984. The 
sample consisted of 12»199 members of the senior cohort and 15»000 
from the sophomore cohort. The senior sample consisted of lltSOO 
students who had participated in the base years 495 students who 
had not participated in the base years and 204 non-sampled co-twins 
(or co-triplets) of sampled students. 

The design for the sophomore sample followed a similar plan. 
Approximately 15»000 cases were sele-.ed from among the 18»500 
sophomore cohort members who had participated in the transcript 
study component of the first follow-up survey. In selecting these 
15»000 cases an effort was made to include, to the greatest extent 
possible* students whose parents hadt in the base year survey* 
completed the Parent Questionnaire (which dealt primarily with the 
financing of postsecondary education). 

Both the sophomore and the senior samples contained dispropor- 
tionately large numbers of Hispanics and blackst so that it would 
be possible to perform special analyses of these policy-relevant 
subgroups. The inclusion of 1»500 additional Hispanics beyond the 
number expected in the core sample again was made possible by a 
transfer of funds to CS from OBEMLA. The design also preserved as 
far as possible the original samples of Asians and Pacific Islan- 
derst Americans Indians or Alaskan Natives* and twins of all races. 

For both the senior and the sophomore samples only one instru- 
ments a mailback questionnaires was used. That instrument was 
quite similar to the first follow-up questionnaire. Seniors were 
asked to update background information and to provide information 
about their postsecondary education* work experience, military 
service* family* income* and life goals. New items included a 
limited series on computer literacy* detailed information on finan- 
cial assistance received from parents for postsecondary education* 
and periods of unemployment. The mailback questionnaire was re- 
turned by 73 percent of the senior sample. An additional 13 per- 
cent of the sample were interviewed by telephone and 5 percent were 
interviewed in person. The completion rate for the senior cohort 
was 91 percent. Among the sophomore cohort* 60.6 percent returned 
their mail questionnaire. Telephone and in-person interviews 
brought the completion rate up to 92 percent. 

HS&B Th irds? ollpw^gp^guyyey 

In 1986 the third follow-up survey of both HS&B cohorts will 
take place along with the fifth follow-up survey of a portion of 
the NLS-72 sample. 
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fiki&£tive8_and_^£g^anizat ion_fif _Th^ 

This report contains a summary of descriptive information 
about 1980 seniors four years after leaving high school — their 
educational» vocational, socioeconomic » and familial status, and 
their plans and attitudes. The report demonstrates the breadth and 
depth of the data and presents some illustrative findings from our 
preliminary analyses. (A similar report is available for the 1980 
sophomore cohort.) The remainder of this report, chapters II 
through is organized into five topical areas. Chapter II pro- 
vides an overview of what 1980 seniors were doing in the spring of 
1984; chapter III describes their postsecondary education experien- 
ces (enrollment, field of study, plans for graduate education, and 
financing); chapter IV, their labor force experiences (employment 
status, type of job, and earnings); chapter V, their experiences 
with electronic equipment, their voting behavior, and their life 
-^oals. Throughout the report, trends over time are noted. 

Appendix A presents a description of HS&B data files available 
for public use; appendix B defines the variables that were used to 
divide the total population into subgroups; and appendix C discus- 
ses the HS&B sample design and the quality of the data. 
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XI* COKRIIIT ACTIVITIES ARD FAMILY FORMATION 

Th« 1980 senior cohort initially •urv«y«d during the 

spring of 1980| vhon all of its members were finishing their last 
semester of high school. This group has since been resurveyed 
twice. The first timSi in 1982| was early in the critical tran- 
sition to adulthoodi shortly after all had completed or left 
secondary education and had begun t make choices concerning 
postsecondary educationi labor force participation! family forma- 
tion» and other activities. The second and most recent survey of 
this gronp occurred in 1984| a time vhen many of its members vere 
at another critical Juncture. Some vere completing activities 
begun earlier^ such as postsecondary degrees. Others vere changing 
coursSi from school to vork» or from military service to schooling. 
As the members of the cohort vere maturing* more vere forming 
families of their ovn. 

This chapter provides an overviev of the activities in 1984 of 
the class of 1980. Later chapters describe some of these activi- 
ties in more detail. The reader should keep in mind that the 
activity categories are not mutually exclusivci vhich means that 
respondents could indicate participation in more than one. 



Four years after high school the primary activity of the class 
of 1980 vas vork. As table 1 shovSi a large majority of this 
cohorti 66 percenti vas vorking full- o* part-time in February of 
1984. This is in fact the only activity (of those listed in the 
questionnaire) in vhich a majority of the cohort vas engagedi and 
it vas reported by nearly tvice the number of students as the next 
highest activity — attendance at a tvo- or four-year college. Among 
the listed activities involvement in graduate studies vas one of 
those cited by less than one percent of the population. This is to 
be expected, since* at the time of the surveyi most of those who 
had attended college had not yet graduated. 



This cohort * s involvement in the labor force is notevorthy . 
Supplementing the considerable proportion of the population that 
vas vorking (66 percent) are those vho vere engaged in other forms 
of labor force act ivity--*looking for vorki on active military duty* 
or in possession of a job but not currently vorking. These addi- 
tions resulted in a labor force participation rate of 77 percent 
for the cohort (see table 1). 

Hales vere slightly more likely than females to be vorking 
(3 percentage points) but much more likely to be in the labor 
force (84 percent versus 72 percent)* vith the largest part of the 
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Table 1. Ptroentacos of 1980 hl^ school seniors In epeolfl^u activities, by 
selected student oharacterlstlcsi spring 1984* 
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Race/ethnicity: 

Hispanic 71 

Aa.Ind./Al.Hat. 64 

Asian/Pac.Isl. 52 

Black 57 

Uhite 67 

Other 70 

H.S. test quartile: 

4th quartile high 55 

5rd quartile 67 

2nd quartile 70 

1st quartile low 68 

SES quartile:* 

4th quartile high 54 

5rd quartile 68 

2nd quartile 72 

1st quartile lov 67 



25 
24 
57 
26 
54 
22 



65 
58 
24 
10 



61 
56 
24 
16 
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7 
9 
7 
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6 
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15 
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5 
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6 
11 
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^Socloecomomlc status as of 1980. 
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difference accounted for by males* greater involvement in the 
military 



Hiapanics were more likely than those in any other racial/- 
ethnic group to be working (71 percent); Asian or Pacific Islanders 
were least likely (52 percent). American Indian/Alaskan Natives 
and blacks were most likely to be unemployed and looking for work. 

Examination of the percentage working as related to HS&B 
achievement test score and to socioeconomic status (SES) shows, not 
surprisingly 9 similar patterns. With respect to both these vari- 
ablest those in the highest quartiles were less likely than those 
in the other quartiles to be work ing • The dif f erenc es are not in 
all instances statisically significants however. The disadvantages 
of poor academic performance and low SES are clearly evident in the 
lower quartileSt where percentages of respondents who were looking 
for work are higher. 

The percentages with participation in the military were similar 
across all categorieSy with the exception of sex. 

Females and those in the lowest test score and SES quartiles 
were much more likely to be keeping house as their sole occupation. 



£££fid£^£.Lfikfi£.E&££.£j&£££iS.i£££i&B* Comparison with data 
from the first follow-up survey of this cohort (1982) reveals that 
there has been a trend among males toward greater participation in 
the labor force. In the first follow-up survey. 74 percent of 
males reported labor force participation in 1980 and 77 percent in 
1981. By 1984, 84 percent of the males indicated labor force 
part ic ipat ion. 

For femalea the pattern is somewhat different. About the 
same proportion of women as men reported being in the labor force 
in 1980 and 1981 (73 percent and 76 percent respectively). By 
1984, however, male participation rose to 84 percent, and female 
participation dropped to 72 percent. This decline is probably due 
to the increased proportion of young women in 1984 who reported 
keeping house as a sole occupation (up 7 points, from 6 to 13 
percent, between 1981 and 1984). 

A related trend is the decline in the proportion of females 
looking for work. During the first follow-up survey, 12 percent 
of the young women reported they were looking for work in October 
1980, and 10 percent indicated they were looking for work in 1981. 
The most rec ent survey showed only 6 percent of the women looking 
for work in February 198'>. The proportion of males looking for 
work has not changed markedly — 8 percent in 1980 and 1981 and 7 
percent in February 1984. 

4 

IaII differences cited in the text are statistically significant 
at the 95 percent confidence level. See Appendix C for a more 
complete discussion of the statistical properties of the survey. 



The percentage of the 1980 seniors who were in an apprentice- 
ship or other training program also dropped. In 1980 and 1981. 4 
to 5 percent of males and females were in an apprenticeship or 
training program; by February 1984» this proportion had declined 
to 1 percent of the males and letfs than 1 percent of the females. 



£gg^f ggosdggy^Educ^g^igp 

In the spring of 1984» 39 percent of this population was 
engaged in some form of post sec ondary education or training-- 
academic education at the undergraduate or graduate level or 
vocational courses. 

It is worth noting that there was little difference between 
the sexes in participation in these activities^ including enroll- 
ment in vocational coursest the largest difference being a 3-point 
advantage for males in taking academic courses. 

Those of Asian Pacific/Islander descent were far more likely 
than all others» and 23 points higher than the next closest group 
(whites) » to be enrolled in undergraduate academic courses. All 
other groups clustexed at around a quarter enrolled in these 
courses. Asians also had the highest rate of enrollment in voca- 
tional courses. American Indian/Alaskan Natives had the highest 
proportion in apprenticeships (includes government training pro- 
grams) . 

Patterns of enrollment in academic coursework within test 
score and SES quartiles are remarkably similar* as they were for 
labor force participation. Both are linear, with the percentages 
enrolled rising with quartile standing in the two categories. The 
differences between the third and fourth quartiles were especially 
large. Noreover» the percentages enrolled within each quartile 
were strikingly clos^ for both scales. 



gamily^Fprpat ion 

By February 1984» nearly four years after high school com- 
pletions 26 percent of the class of 1980 had been married; 24 
percent were married at th&c time* and 2 percent had been married 
but were then widowed* separated* or divorced. Females were far 
more likely than males to report having ever been married by 
February of 1984: 33 percent versus 20 percent (see Figure 1). 
A similar pattern emerges for parenting: 17 percent of the total 
population — but 12 percent of the males and 21 percent of the 
females — reported having one or more children in February 1984. 

These overall differences by sex» with females far more 
likely than males to report having been married and having a 
childt are reflected in most of the categories presented in Figure 
1. There are» hovever» some interesting differences within 
groups . 
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Fig. 1 Ferccntigcs of 1980 scnlon ever nuurried and with chUdreii 
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Among males, Asian/Pacific Islanders were less likely than 
any other racial/ethnic group to report having been married (5 
percent) at any time through February 1984; among females, blacks 
and Asians were the leKst likely, with about one in five reporting 
marriage. Among males, American Indian/Alaskan Natives had a 
higher percentage (29) indicating they had ever been married than 
did any other racial/ethnic group. Among females, Hispanics had 
this distinction. 

The patterns among racial/ethnic groups for having a child 
were similar to those for marriage. American Indian/Alaskan 
Natives of both sexes were among the highest in reporting having a 
child, and they were also among the highest in reporting marriage 
for both sexes. Similarly, Asian/Pacific Islanders had the lowest 
incidence of parenthood and they were among the lowest in report- 
ing marriage as well. There was one important exception to this 
correspondence of patterns: among both males and females, all 
groups except blacks were more likely to report marriage than having 
a child. The difference is most striking for black females, who 
were the least likely to report marriage but among the most likely 
to report having any children. 

Figure 1 also presents marriage and parental status for 
members of the population classified according to their education- 
involvement and performance. The relationship between two of 
these educational measures — achievement test score and plans for 
postsecondary education — and reports of marriage and having 
children are almost always negatively related for both sexes: the 
higher the test score and the level of educational aspiration, the 
lower the likelihood of marriage and children. 

Data on the third educational variable — postsecondary educa- 
tional involvement and type of institution attended — shows that 
among both males and females educational activity leads to post- 
ponement of family formation. Non-students were most likely to 
report marriage and children. However, it is worth noting that 
full-time students do not completely forgo marriage (from 6 to 9 
percent of male full-time students and 9 to 17 percent of female 
full-time students reported marriage) , though fewer reported 
mixing parenthood with postsecondary education. 

Figure 1 also includes two geographic variables — region of 
the country and urbanicity of the respondent's place of residence 
in 1980. Generally, persons of both sexes who during high school 
resided in the South or in rural areas were somewhat more likely 
to report marriage and children, while those from the East were 
less likely to do so. 

^ Tab le 2 presents several breakdowns of survey responses con- 
cerning expected family size. Nearly 90 percent of the class of 
1980 reported that they expected to have one or more children. A 
plurality (48 percent) expected to limit their families to two 
children, but about a third (34 percent) of the population ex- 
pected to have three or more. Only 8 percent said that they 
expected to have a single child. 
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Table 2. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors with specified 
background character is t ic s who expec ted eventually to 
have the number of children specified: spring 1984* 



1 Number of children expected 


Characteristics 1 No children 


1 1 
1 1 
1 One child ITvo children 

1 1 


i 

(Three or more 
1 children 

1 


Total population 


11 


8 


48 




Sex: 










naie 


1 9 


o 


4 f 


34 


Female 


Q 




4o 


34 


Race/ethnicity: 










n XopBUlJlw 


1 1 

1 1 


Q 








1 a 


1 A. 






W *1 Jl wC 


1 1 

1 1 


A 
w 


■r ^ 


34 


H.S. test quartile: 










Ath quartile high 


10 


4 


45 


41 


Q (}Ucu wJlXC 


Q 


K 

? 




38 


find quarxxxe 


1 1 


Q 


^y 




1 8X quarxxxe lov 


1 o 

1 £ 


1 9 


ATt 
^ f 


28 


ji.s. geograpnic region: 










sasx 


4 4 

1 1 


•7 

f 






North 


1 1 


5 


47 


P r 


South 


10 


10 


52 


90 


Vest 


1 1 


7 


40 


^ r 


SES quartile: 










Ath quartile high 


10 


5 


46 


39 


3rd quartile 


9 


7 


48 


• 5o 


2nd quartile 


12 


8 


46 


34 


1st quartile low 


11 


1 1 


48 


30 


Family size:* 










1. 2 or 3 


12 


9 


51 


28 


4 


10 


8 


55 


27 


5 


10 


7 


48 


35 


6 


19 


8 


47 


35 


7 


11 


8 


42 


40 


8 or more 


11 


7 


41 


42 


•■^Family size** refers to respondent's family size at the time of the base year 
survey (1980). 
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Males were more likely than females to expect to have no 
children, and females were more likely than males to expect to 
have a single child* The sexes reported comparable expectations 
in the other tvo categories* 

Other data in table 2 shov the relationships between the 
respondents' test quartile, geographic region, and SES quartile, 
on the one hatnd, and expected size of their family of procreation* 
In all of these breakouts, it is clear that a 2-child family is 
the most popular* Most of the other comparisons one might make 
shov differences too small to be of interest even though some are 
statist ic ally significant* 

It is interesting to observe that although a 2-child family 
is the most popular regardless of the size of the family of 
origin, respondents from a large family of origin are more likely 
than those from a small family to expect to create a 3-child or 
larger family* 



Tre ^ ds^ j-n^F^mily^Fpypftt ipp* The number of 1980 seniors who 
have married and had children increased dramatically during the 
two-year period between surveys* Interestingly, the rate of 
growth in family formation activities was higher for males than 
females* In 1982, 8 percent of the males indicated they had 
married, and by 1984 this proportion had increased to 20 percent* 
Among females, 16 percent had been married by the time of the 
first follow-up survey and 33 percent by the time of the second 
follow-up survey* Hence, by 1984, twice as many females had ever 
married compared to two-and-one-half times as many males* (The 
data presented in this paragraph are not shown in tables*) 

There was also tremendous growth in the number of 1980 
seniors having children, again with the rate of growth higher for 
males than females* During the first follow-up, 3 percent of 
males reported having children, and by the second follow-up, the 
proportion had increased fourfold to 13 percent* In 1982, 8 per- 
cent of females were mothers, compared with 21 percent in 1984 (an 
increase of two and one-half times)* 

The pattern that emerges is that female members of the senior 
cohort began their family formation activities earlier than males* 
During the two years between surveys, males began to catch up with 
females in marriage and parental status, although they still 
remained behind in absolute numbers* 



Miliiarz_S£r£i££ 

As shown in table 3, 7 percent of the class of 1980 had 
served in the military on active duty between the time they left 
high school and spring of 1984* Not surprisingly, males were far 
more likely than females to have had this experience* Among 
males, blacks were more likely to have served than any other 
racial/ethnic group* Among females, American Indians/Alaskan 
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Natives had this position. The greatest regional discrepancy 

between the sexes occurred among those from the South: southern 

males were most likely and southern females least likely to have 
been in the military. 



Table 3. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors with specified 
background characteristics who were ever in the mili- 
taryt by sex: spring 1984. 



Characteristics 




Total 



Male 



Female 



Total population 



7 



12 



2 



Race/ethnicity: 
Hispanic 
Am. Ind . /Al . Nat . 
As ian/Pac . Is 1 . 
Black 
White 



5 
9 

5 

10 
6 



9 
11 
10 
18 
11 



1 

7 
2 
2 
2 



H.S. geographic region: 



East 
North 
South 
West 



7 
7 
8 
6 



10 
11 
14 
10 



3 
2 
1 
3 



21 

14 



III. EDUCATION 



The movement from secondary to postsecondary education among 
members of the class of 1980» the nature of the postsecondary 
education experience, and financing for that education — these 
issues have from the beginning been major focuses of High School 
and Beyond. This chapter examines this population's participation 
in postsecondary education between 1980 and 1983, their major 
fields of study, the educational credentials acquired by them, 
their expectations concerning education after college, and their 
methods for financing postsecondary education • 

Participation and Persistence in Postsecondary Educat io n; 198 0- 
1983 

Just over half of the class of 1980 enrolled in some form of 
postsecondary education immediately after completing high school- 
-that is. by the fall of 1980. There was a steady decline in 
enrollment over the next three years, until, by the fall of 1983. 
the proportion was just under two-fifths. Some of this decline is 
attributable to program and degree completion, some to dropping 
out* There is in addition, no doubt, more decline than is appa- 
rent in these data, decline masked by the additions to enrollment 
of people who entered school late* 

Figure 2 displays the enrollment of various sub-populations 
at 4 different time points* These data show dramatic differences 
in the rate of enrollment of Asian/Pacific Islanders compared to 
other groups* Those of Asian/Pacific Islander descent had the 
highest rates of enrollment at all four time points, and Hispanics 
generally had the lowest rates* There were striking differences 
between American Indian/Alaskan Natives and Asians: they are 
separated by 38 percentage points in 1980. 33 percentage points in 
1983* 

Regarding change over time, the decline appears to be fairly 
constant, at about 10 percentage points for most groups; for 
Asian/Pacific Islanders it was 14 percent* However, because late 
entrants have not been accounted for. it is possible that the 
relative decline over time is not the same for all groups* 

There are noteworthy relationships between each of the educa- 
tional variables presented in Figure 2 and enrollment* Both test 
performance and high school program are related in the expected 
direction to enrollment* Rates of enrollment increase with test 
score quartile and with program (moving from vocational to general 
to academic)* For test performance the linear progression breaks 
down, however, in rates of decline over the three years* Those in 
the third quartile shoved the greatest decline (19 points versus 
9. 12ft and 8 for quartiles one. two. and four)* Although not 
shown in Figure 2. there appeared to be a powerful relationship 
between enrollment and type of high school attended* Those from 
private schools were much more likely than those from public 
schools to be enrolled, with differences ranging from 20 to 24 
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Fig. 2 Ptoiccnti8« of 1%^ Moion eoiolM in poMMCondaiy education at t|Mclflcd time points 
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percentage points over the four time points. In October 1980, 69 
percent of private school students had entered pos tsecondary edu- 
cation, and by October 1983, this percentage had dropped to 61. 
The corresponding percentages for public school graduates were 49 
and 37. 

The role of family resources in pos tsecondary enrollment is 
demonstrated by the degree to which enrollment increases with 
income. The differences between the highest and lowest income 
groups range from 21 to 24 percentage points across the four time 
points. (Income is the family income reported in 1980. High is 
$20,000 or more; middle is $12,000-$19,999; and low is $11,999 or 
less). Most of this (16 to 21 points) is accounted for by the 
differences between the two groups from families with incomes 
under $20,000 on the one hand and those making $20,000 or more on 
the other. Furthermore, it is only in the latter group that there 
was a consistent trend for majorities to report pos tsecondary 
enrollment . 

Overall, females were more likely than males to be enrolled 
in postsecondary education in 1980, but by 1983 the sexes had 
similar rates of enrollment (not shown in Figure 2). 



Major Fields of Study in Postsecondary Education 

Business as a field of postsecondary study claimed by far the 
largest proportion of the class of 1980 in October of 1983, with 
nearly a quarter of those enrolled majoring in this field (see 
table 4). At the other extreme were pre-prof essional programs, 
with only 1 percent of those enrolled. 

The greatest differences between the sexes occurred in the 
social sciences, education, health, engineering, and vocational 
training, with most of the differences following traditional sex 
role expectations. However, there was virtually no difference 
between males and females in two traditionally male areas — busi- 
ness and computer science. 

Among all racial/ethnic groups shown, business was the most 
popular choice. However, about as many Asian/Pacific Islander 
students chose humanities as business. This group was somewhat 
less likely than others to select education as a field of study. 
Blacks were a little more inclined than other groups to study 
computer science. 

Test score performance had a positive, linear relationship 
with only a few fields of study — namely biological sciences, 
social sciences, and engineering. Also, students who scored in 
the highest test quartile were more likely to enter physical 
science than students in the other three quartiles. The rela- 
tionships between test score on the one hand and health, business, 
and vocational training on the other are inverse: the higher the 
test score quartile, the lower the proportion that chose these 
fields. 
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Table 4. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors with specified 

background characteristics who were aajoring in specified 
fields of study: October 1983. 



1 

1 Bloloc. Ptiytical 
QMTAettrlttles 1 HuMnltlM scltnet sclmt 

1 


Social 

adanca Bualnaaa 


Sducat. 


Engln. 


Coaputv 
aclance 


Health 


Fre-pro- 
fetalonal 


Other 


Total population 


15 


5 


5 


12 


24 


9 


8 


6 


7 


1 


11 5 


Sax: 
























Male 


15 


5 


4 


10 


24 


4 


15 


6 


2 


1 


14 4 


Faaala 


14 


4 


2 


14 


25 


14 


2 


5 


11 


1 


7 5 


Raea/athnlelty; 
























Hispanic 


11 


2 


2 


10 


24 


9 


9 


7 


9 


0 


12 6 


Aa.Ind./Al.Hat. 


16 


14 


0 


4 


24 


8 


7 


6 


1 


0 


15 5 


Aslan/Pae.Ial. 


19 


10 


1 


15 


18 


2 


11 


5 


10 


0 


8 2 


Black 


15 


2 


5 


10 


27 


6 


6 


11 


9 


2 


7 5 


uatt 


15 


5 


5 


12 


24 


10 


8 


5 


6 


1 


11 5 


H.S. last quu^lle: 
























4th quvtlla high 


14 


5 


5 


16 


19 


7 


12 


5 


6 


1 


8 2 


5rd quvtlla 


17 


5 


2 


9 


24 


10 


6 


7 


8 


0 


11 4 


2nd quvtlla 


11 


2 


2 


0 


29 


14 


4 


7 


8 


0 


12 4 


Itt quvtlla lov 


14 


1 


0 


5 


51 


10 


1 


7 


10 


0 


16 6 


SES quartlla: 
























4th quvtlla high 


17 


5 


4 


16 


21 


6 


9 


4 


5 


1 


9 2 


quvtlla 


14 


5 


2 


11 


25 


11 


8 


6 


6 


1 


10 5 


2nd quvtlla 


11 


5 


2 


7 


25 


12 


7 


9 


10 


0 


15 4 


Itt quartlla lov 


15 


2 


2 


9 


28 


12 


5 


6 


9 


0 


10 4 


PSC typa and sUtus (1fl/8?): 






















Part*tlaa prlv. 4-ir, 


25 


1 


0 


5 


50 


4 


9 


4 


4 


5 


15 1 


Part-tlae pub. 4-yr. 


6 


2 


2 


10 


56 


9 


7 


10 


6 


2 


8 2 


'<^-tlaa pub. Zfr. 


7 


2 


1 


5 


57 


6 


5 


11 


6 


0 


19 4 


Part-tlaa other 


4 


0 


1 


0 


55 


1 


2 


20 


12 


0 


2 5 


Full-tlae prlv. 4-yr. 


21 


5 


5 


19 


19 


8 


8 


5 


6 


1 


6 1 


Full-tiae pub. 4-yr. 


15 


5 


4 


12 


22 


12 


9 


5 


5 


1 


9 4 


Full-tlae pub. 2-yr. 


11 


5 


1 


5 


25 


6 


7 


8 


14 


0 


17 6 


Full-tlaa othv 


16 


5 


0 


5 


16 


2 


6 


6 


14 


0 


23 10 



Hote: Tkble Includes all raspondenU eirolled In postseeondary education In October 1985. 



The relationship between socioeconomic status and choice of 
major field is less clear and consistent. The humanities and the 
biological, physical* and social sciences drew their largest pro- 
portions from the highest SES quartile; business, education, com- 
puter science* and health drev their smallest proportions from 
this quartile. The only clear, if not striking, linear progres- 
sion was for engineering. 
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Some fields of study were more prevalent for certain types of 
schools and statuses. For instance, among students studying human- 
ties, the largest group attended 4-year private schools. The same 
was true for social sciences. Business was a liutle more likely to 
be chosen by part-time students than full-time students. Students 
in A-year public institutions were more likely than students in 
other kinds of institutions to choose education. Part-time stud- 
ents were also more likely than full-time students to select 
computer science. 



Educational Credentials 

Between March 1982 and February 1984, only 14 percent of the 
seniors obtained vocationall, 2-year, or 4-year degrees. This in 
part reflects the timing of the survey, which occurred in the 
middle of the fourth year after high school. It is also important 
to recognize that, in addition to those receiving degrees, 16 
percent of the seniors obtained a license or certificate of some 
kind. Table 5 presents data on those who obtained degrees of the 
three major types. 

A large proportion of this population — 8 percent — reported 
that they had obtained 4-year degrees less than four full years 
after completing high school. In part this may reflect the fact 
that the survey took place between February and July, and some 
respondents may have reported graduation before it actually occur- 
red. It is not surprising that those who had the highest grades — 
the A students — had by far the highest percentage of students in 
this category. Nor is it surprising that this group was surpassed 
by the three high school grade groups immediately below it in 
obtaining 2-year degrees, since their slightly lower grades go 
hand-in-hand with their slightly lower educational attainment. 

The acquisition of educational credentials by members of this 
population was also consistent with the high school programs in 
which they were enrolled. Academic program students had the 
highest percentage who received 4-year college degrees by February 
1984.^ Those in academic programs were also more likely than stud- 
ents in the other two programs to have obtained 2-year degrees. 
Despite the fact that vocational program students took more 
vocational courses than did academic or general students, they 
did not surpass the other students in the percentage who obtained 
a vocational credential. In fact, for most vocational program 
students, the high school diploma was their terminal credential. 



IStrictly speaking, completers of vocational programs do not 
receive a degree as such but some other credential that signifies 
program completion . 
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Tabltt 5. Pttrc«ntag«0 of 1980 high school BmniotB with stlaettd 
baekgrottnd eharaetariatica by adueatlonal dagraa : 
spring 1984* 



Vocational 2~7«ar 4~y«ar 
Charaetarlatlea I dagraa* dagraa dagraa 



Total population 15 8 
R.8. gradaat 

A, 90-100 1 4 25 
A ft B, 65-89 2 8 11 

B, 80-84 2 6 7 
B ft C, 75-79 2 5 3 

C, 70-74 12 1 
C ft D, 65-69 Oil 

D, 60-64 0 0 4 

II«8. prograat 

Ganaral 2 4 4 

Acadaalc 1 7 16 

Vocational 14 1 

H.S. typat 

Public 15 7 

Total prlvata 1 5 15 

H*8. canaua raglont 

Mav Kngland 0 6 13 

Mid-Atlantic 1 5 11 

Baat North Cantral 15 8 

Haat North Cantral 4 5 10 

South Atlantic 15 7 

Kaat South Cantral 13 6 

Waat South Cantral 15 6 

Mountain 0 2 3 

Pacific 2 6 5 

SIS quartilat 

4th quartila high 1 7 18 

3rd quartila 2 6 9 

2nd quartila 2 5 3 

lat quartila low 13 2 

Tuition — lat PSB inatitutiont 

Lov tuition 2 12 13 

High tuition 1 5 30 



*Strictly apaaking, coapletars of vocational programs do not 
racaiva a dagraa as such but soma othar credential that signifies 
prograa coaplation. 
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Atttnding a private high school* having high grades* and 
being in the academic program taa alao related to obtaining a 4- 
year college degree. Those from private schools were 8 percentage 
points more likely than their public school counterparts to have 
received a 4-year degree by February 1984. Those who attended high 
schools in the New England and Mi.i-Atlantic states were more likely 
to have achieved this distinction; those from the Mountain states 
wnre least likely to have done so. Students from schools in the 
West North Central states were far more likely than those from all 
other regions to have obtained a vocational program credential. 

The largest proportion of 4-year degrees was obtained by those 
in the highest SBS quartile and by 8tud<tnts who attended high-cost 
postsecondary institutions (tuition greater than $2*200). Cost may 
have been more of a factor for those obtaining 2-year degrees: the 
larger proportion in this category attended low-cost institutions. 



Expectations Concerning Graduate or Professional Education 

Fully two-fifths of the 1980 seniors who were enrolled in 
college in October 1983 reported that they planned to go on to 
graduate or professional school after college graduation. Table 6 
presents data on the plans of those in selected fields of study. 

Students in the biological sciences were most likely to report 
plans for postgraduate education! students in business were least 
likely to do so. There was no difference between males and females 
overall on this point* but some differences between the sexes do 
emerge within selected fields of study. The largest differences 
were in engineering* where more males planned graduate school (by 
10 percentage pointa)* and in education* where more females in- 
tended to take graduate courses (by 9 percentage points). 

Among racial/ethnic groups* blacks were most likely to report 
having plans for postgraduate education (not shown in table). 

There are strong relationships in the expected direction by 
test score performance and socioeconomic statusx those in the top 
quartile on each of these measures were far more likely than others 
to report plans for graduate or professional school* both overall 
and in all of the specific fields except biology. Table 6 shows 
that among full-time students those in private institutions were 
more likely than those in public institutions to plan to enroll in 
graduate or professional school* both overall and in most fields. 



Financing of Postsecondary Education 

The members of the class of 1980* and their families* have 
made a major investment in postsecondary education. Paying for 
postsecondary education through one's own earnings was the form of 
financing reported by most (65 percent) of those who were enrolled 
in 4-year colleges and universities in October 1983 (not shown in 
tables). The next -most frequently cited source of support was 



le 6. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors attending 
college in October 1983 in the indicated fields of 
study and with specified background characteristics^ 
who expected to enter graduate school, 

i 

I Biological Physical Social 

Characteristics I Total Hiaanities sciences sciences sciences Business Education Engineering 

I 



Total population 


40 


59 


65 


55 


60 


54 


57 


51 


Sex: 


















Kale 


41 


56 


62 


54 


64 


56 


50 


52 


resale 


40 


42 


68 


58 


58 


52 


59 


42 


H.S. test quartile: 


















4th quartile high 


55 


57 


81 


57 


65 


46 


44 


56 


5rd quartile 


55 


28 


57 


Lov-N<Hi 


55 


27 


52 


47 


2nd quartile 


26 


25 


Lov-N 


Lov-N 


57 


21 


50 


44 


1st quartile low 


22 


17 


Lov-N 


Lov-N 


56 


17 


58 


Lov-N 


SES quartile; 


















4th quartile high 


51 


48 


65 


65 


68 


46 


51 


54 


5rd quartile 


55 


52 


58 


Lov-N 


56 


50 


59 


50 


2nd quartile 


29 


27 


Lov-N 


Lov-N 


58 


16 


55 


45 


1st quartile low 


50 


27 


69 


Lov-N 


55 


52 


16 


45 


PSE type and sUtus (16/85): 


















FuU-tiae priv. 4-yr 


55 


47 


80 


75 


75 


58 


54 


54 


FuU-tise pub. 4-yr. 


42 


40 


62 


46 


56 


59 


59 


52 



*Thls table Includes students attending two- and four-year colleges and 
universities. 

••Low-N means cell size is 25 or less. 
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parental contributions (at 56 percent). However, many of those in 
4-year schools received financial aid through either grants (42 
percent) or loans (36 percent). These percentages exceed 100 
because students could name more than one source of support. 
Figure 3 and tables 7 and 8 in this section present information on 
the uses of these four sources for financing postsecondary education. 

Figure 3 illustrates the uses of the various forms of financ- 
ing by students in schools with different financial demands and 
from families with different levels of resources. High tuition in 
Figure 3 is more than $2,200 a year and low tuition is $2,200 or 
less. Family income refers to 1980 income, high is $20,000 or 
more; middle is $1 2 ,000-$! 9 ,000 , and low is less than $12,000 a 
year . 

As might be expected, students from low income families who 
were themselves enrolled in high tuition schools had the highest 
rate of use for grants (90 percent), those from high income fami- 
lies in low tuition schools had the lowest, by 60 percentage 
points. Loans were used most often by those from middle income 
families in high tuition schools (66 percent), least often by those 
from high income families in low tuition schools (25 percent). 
Parental contributions decreased with income and tuition level, 
from 72 percent for high income/high tuition to 24 percent for low 
income/ low tuition. 

Although the use of most forms of financing increased with 
tuition, there was one departure from this pattern. The level of 
tuition made no difference in the percentage of middle-income 
families contributing to their children's education: 51 percent of 
such students in both types of schools reported parental contribu- 
tions in financing education. It is possible that the amount 
contributed differed, but that would have to be determined from 
further analysis. 

The survey instrument contained several questions that are 
usually asked of financial aid recipients to determine whether they 
are independent** of parental support. The results are reported in 
Table 7. Independent students are defined as those who received 
less than $750 in parental support, were not claimed as exemptions 
on their parents' income tax, and spent less than 45 days during 
the year living at home. 

Eleven percent of all students (not shown in Table 7) in 4- 
year institutions met the requirements of this definition in 
October 1983. Blacks had the highest rate of independent classifi- 
cation (14 percent), American Indian/Alaskan Natives the lowest (8 
percent). Students in the second highest test score quartile were 
most likely to to be independent; there was little difference among 
the other quartiles in the percent of students w^o were indepen- 
dent. As might be expected, independent classifications decline as 
tuition and, for the most part, family income rise. The relation- 
ship between independence on the one hand and type of postsecondary 
institution and student status on the other also follows expecta- 
tions: both part- and full-time students enrolled in public 
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Figura 3.- Parctntaget of itudtnti in 4-yaar ooiitoet and univari ititi financing their education tlirough grants, loans, 
parental contributions, and earnings, by tuition level and family income: October 1983 
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schools were more likely than their private school counterparts to 
be classified as independent in October 1983. 



Table 7. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors with 

specified background characteristics and who were 
attending a four-year college and university in 
October 1983 who were classified as "independent 
students" for student financial aid, by sex. 



Characteristics 



Total 



Males 



Females 



Race/ethnicity: 

Hispanic 12 

Am. Ind . /Al .Rat . 8 

Asian/Pac.Isl. 11 

Black 14 

White 11 

H.S. test quartile: 

4th quartile high 9 

3rd quartile 14 

?nd quartile 11 

1st quartile low 12 

Family income: 

$6,999 or less 32 

$7,000-11,999 20 

$12,000-15,999 10 

$16,000-19,999 13 

$20,000-24,999 11 

$25,000-37,999 11 

$38,000 or more 5 

Tuition — 1st PSE institution: 

Low tuition 15 

High tuition 4 

PSE type and status (10/83): 

Part-time priv.4-yr 4 

Part-time pub. 4-yr 26 

Full-time priv.4-yr 5 

Full-time pub. 4-yr 13 



10 
Low-N* 
10 
11 
11 

8 
14 
10 
11 

21 
18 
10 
11 

9 
11 

5 

14 
4 

1 

28 
6 
11 



15 
Low-N 
12 
16 
12 

11 
15 
12 
12 

38 
21 
11 
14 
14 
10 
5 

16 

5 

6 

25 
5 
15 



*Low-N means cell sise is 25 or less. 



Perhaps contrary to expectations, females were more likely 
than their male counterparts to be classified as independent. This 
pattern held for all racial/ethnic and test quartile groups, for 
all but the two highest family income groups, and for both institu- 
tional tuition level groups. This might be explained by females* 
higher rate of marriage and the fact that sizable proportions of 
married women were attending school. 
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Tabl-e 8 allows comparisons of pattern of financial aid use for 
students classified as independent or dependent in their responsi- 
bilities for financing post secondary education. Because the pro* 
portion of students who were independent and the proportion who 
attended high tuition schools were relatively small» sampling 
errors for these categories were high enough to render some diffe-* 
rences nonsignificant. After allowing for sampling error» the 
following conclusions were evident: except for private school 
attenderst independent students were more likely than dependent 
students to receive grants (including scholarship). Among students 
attending low tuition schools and those attending 4-year public 
institutions independent students were more likely than dependent 
students to use loans to finance their schooling. Independant and 
dependent students were mostly similar with respect to the propor- 
tion who made use of their own earnings. 

Tab le 8 also shows that^ as might be ex pec ted. dependent 
students in high tuition schools were more likely than those in low 
tuition schools to have used grants* loans^ and parental contribu- 
tions to finance post secondary education. This does not hold, 
however* for the use of the dependent students* own earnings, where 
those in low tuition schools and those in high tuition schools were 
equally likely to have contributed directly to paying for post- 
secondary education. Due to the relatively small number of inde- 
pendent students* differences among independent students attending 
high and low tuition schools were not significant. Dependent 
students in private schools followed the pattern that might be 
expected: they were more likely than their public school counter- 
parts to report using all four forms of financing for post secondary 
education. Differences among independent students in private 
schools vs. public schools* however* were not significant. 

^ggg^g-r^g y j-P^PC in g _Pos t sec ondarv Educ at ion . F inane ing 
post secondary education was covered in the first follow-up survey 
report* Two„Y^pr8_af ter ,.Hi^^ Sc hppl : ,„.A„Capsule Dgsp r ipt ion of 
I280_S£j^i2]L£> Comparing results of the first and second follow- 
up surveys reveals a clear trend toward greater use of grants* 
loans* and the students* own earnings; higher percentages of 1980 
seniors in all income-tuition categories reported use of these 
sources of financing during the second follow-up survey. (Parental 
contributions was not a category in the first follow-up report.) 

There was considerable consistency between the first and se- 
cond follow-up surveys in the types of students reporting high and 
moderate use of grants* loans* and earnings to finance their educa- 
tion. In both 19 82 and 19 84* the highest percentages of use of 
grants* loans* and earnings were among those students from low 
income families who were attending high tuition schools. The 
category with the next highest percentages was moderate income 
students attending low tuition schools. The category with the 
lowest percentage of use of grants* loans* and earnings was high 
income students attending low tuition schools. The main difference 
between the two surveys was the increase in all income-tuition 
categories of the proportion using these various means to finance 
their education. 
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Table 8. Percentages of dependent and independent students in 4- 
year colleges or universities and with specified back- 
ground characteristics who used the indicated sources 
for financing their education: October 1983. 





Independent students 






Dependent students 




Charaeterlstles I Grant 


1 

1 Loan 

1 


1 ParenUI 1 
1 Contributions 1 
1 1 


Earnings 1 


Grant 


1 

1 Loan 

1 


1 ParenUI 1 
1 Contributions! 
1 1 


Earnings 


Tuition— 1st PSE Institution: 
Low Tuition 56 
High Tuition 62 


41 
52 


16 
19 


68 
65 


54 
50 


28 
47 


62 
66 


65 
65 


PSE typt and status (10/85): 
FuII-tlae prlv, 4-yr, 59 
FuII-tlM pub. 4-yr. 65 


47 
47 


21 
16 


72 
66 


54 
55 


50 
50 


68 
64 


68 
65 
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IV. LABOR FORCE PARTZCZPATZON 



The second follow-up survey of the class of 1980 looked at a 
number of aspects of their labor force participation four years 
after high school. This chapter presents data on the employment 
status of these young adults, including combinations of working 
with schooling* the types of jobs held, and the wages earned. 

Employment Status 

Nearly three-fourths of the class of 1980 was employed at 
least part-time in October 1983 (see table 9). Part-time students 
had the highest rate of employment (85 percent ) » higher even than 
non-students; full-time students in private 4-year colleges had the 
lowest (56 percent). The employment rate among non-students, part- 
time students* and full-time students was about 3 to 5 percentage 
points higher in 1983 than it was in 1981. 

Males had higher rates of employment than females, both ove- 
rall and as non-students and part-time students* but there was 
little difference between males and females in rates of employmen?: 
when both were enrolled full-time in postsecondary education. 

Whites were more likely than persons in other racial/ethnic 
groups to be employed — overall, and among non-students and part- 
time students. Among full-time students, however, Hispanics and 
American Indians were most likely to carry the additional burden of 
employment . 

Table 9 also shows the relationship between employment rates 
and type of community of most recent residence. Those from very 
large cities had the highest rates of employment, across all 
student categories. For the total population and non-students, 
t iose from very large cities had the lowest employment rates. 
Among students of all types, there was considerable variety in 
employment by type of community. As might be expected, the 1982 
unemployment rate for the county in which the respondent's high 
school was located was related to likelihood of employment in 
1983. For the total population, and for non-students and part- 
time students, there is an inverse relationship : the higher the 
county unemployment rate, the lower this population's employment 
rate. For full-time students, with their different orientation 
to the labor force, the relationship is less clear; and, in fact, 
employment rates for full-time students in private 4-year col- 
leges rise with county unemployment rare. Those who reported 
having a handicap or participation in programs for the handicap- 
ped generally had lower rates of employment than others. 



Types of Jobs 

Clerical work was the leading occupation among both non- 
students and part-time students in October 1983 (see table 10). 
Clerical work also occupied a large proportion of full-time 
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Table 9. Percentages of 1980 high school teo lors 
with specified student status and back- 
ground characteristics who vere gainfully 
enployed in October. 



Characttrittict 



Esployed 



Full-tiie Full-tlM 
Not Part*tiM Full-tlM student student 
stude.it student student priv. 4*yr. pub. 4*yr. 



Total population 74 8fl 
Sok; 

Hale 77 86 

Feaale 71 74 

Race/ethnicity: 

Hispanic 72 75 

As.Ind./Al.Nat. 71 71 

Asian/Pac.Isl. 62 76 

Black 64 66 

Uhite 76 83 

H.S. pro|raat 

General 76 81 

Aeadeaic 69 81 

Vocational 77 78 

Conunity typa: 

Rural 74 78 

Snll city «$e.000) 75 82 

City (50,000-100,000) 75 79 

nediua city suburb 79 84 

City (100,000-500.000) 75 79 

Large city suburb 76 80 

Very large city 69 74 

Very Ig city suburb 82 84 

nilitary base 78 80 

Handicap prograa; 

Handicap prograa 69 75 

Consistent handic 67 75 

Inconsistent hand 75 76 

Not handicapped 75 81 

County uneaployaent rate**1982: 

4th quartile high 75 78 

5rd quartile 72 78 

2nd quartile 75 80 

1st quartile low 75 85 



85 


60 


56 


60 


88 


60 


55 


59 


82 


60 


56 


61 


75 


67 


64 


64 


Lov-N« 


68 


Lov*N 


Lov-N 


67 


54 


44 


56 


78 


55 


59 


51 


87 


61 


56 


61 


89 


58 


55 


56 


80 


60 


57 


60 


86 


62 


52 


64 


91 


54 


46 


57 


82 


54 


40 


57 


84 


62 


58 


61 


95 


58 


58 


66 


85 


65 


65 


65 


72 


71 


72 


72 


86 


58 


58 


54 


97 


74 


77 


71 


Lov-N 


Low-N 


Lov-N 


Lov-N 


85 


58 


54 


60 


Lov-N 


46 


Lov-N 


56 


84 


62 


54 


61 


86 


61 


58 


60 


81 


59 


65 


57 


85 


57 


56 


57 


86 


65 


57 


62 


87 


61 


51 


62 



»Low-N leans cell slae Is 25 or less 
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students at that point» but they were about equally likely to be 
found in prof ess ional/ technical or service jobs. Sales^ transpor- 
tationt and farming had the lowest rates of participation by both 
students and non*-s tudent s • 

The jobs of the fully employed members of the class of 1980 
follow traditional sexual divisions in many respects. Females in 
all categories were more likely than males to be in clerical jobs» 
with the differences between the sexes ranging from 26 to 48 
percentage points depending on the category. Females who were 
part-time students showed both the greatest likelihood of being in 
clerical jobs (63 percent) and the greatest discrepancy from males 
(a difference of 48 points). Female non-students and full-time 
students were also much more likely than males to have full-time 
jobs in the service sector. Males in all categories were much more 
likely to be employed in the crafts^ and both non-student and full- 
time-student males were much more likely to be working as laborers. 

Among full-time white students who were also gainfully employ- 
edt the largest percentage (22) were in the professional technical 
field. Among their black and Hispanic counterparts, clerical jobs 
were most commons accounting for 46 percent and 20 percent of the 
jobs held by blacks and HispanicSy respectively. 

Among non-students 9 clerical was the most common field for 
Hispanicst blacks, and whites. 



Earnings 

Figure 4 presents information on the earnings of non-student 
full-time workers (defined here as working at least 30 hours a 
week) in October 1983. Overall. 71 percent of the non-student 
populat ion was working f ul 1-t ime » for an average hourly wage of 
$5.02. 

Males were far more likely than females (by about 18 percen- 
tage points) to be working full-time, and they had an hourly wage 
advantage of 41 cents. 

Whites had the highest rates of full-time employment, blacks 
the lowest (by 19 percentage points), and they also earned the 
lowest hourly wage — $4.60. 

The relationship between family socioeconomic status and 
earnings was positive: the higher the SES of the family of 
origin, the higher the young person's average hourly wage in 1983. 
This relationship did not hold for employment rates: those in the 
middle SES quartiles had the highest employment rates. 



Table 10. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors 
classified by sex, rac e/ethn ic ity » and 
student statusi who vere employed in the 
specified job categories in October 1983 







Sex 


1 

1 Race/«thnicity 


Characteristics 


1 Total 1 


1 

Hals 1 FeMle 


1 1 
Hispanic | Black .1 Uhits 



Non-student: 

Professional/technical 

Adsinistrative/aana^eient 

Sales 

Clerical 

Cfaftsaan 

Operators 

Transport 

Laborers 

Farsers 

Service 

Part-tiM student: 

Professional/technical 

Adainistrative/aana^eient 

Sales 

Clerical 

Qraftsaan 

Full-tiae student: 

Professional/technical 

Adsinistrative/aana^ent 

Sales 

aerical 

C^ftsian 

Operators 

Transport 

Laborers 

Faraers 

Service 



6 


6 


7 


4 


5 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 


5 


7 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


27 


7 


49 


51 


27 


27 


14 


25 


5 


11 


9 


15 


15 


15 


10 


15 


17 


12 


4 


6 


0 


5 


4 


5 


IS 


16 


2 


9 


15 


9 


5 


5 


0 


1 


0 


5 


16 


15 


21 


16 


24 


15 



12 


15 


10 


14 


8 


12 


8 


9 


6 


14 


5 


8 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


41 


15 


65 


44 


55 


59 


10 


18 


2 


2 


5 


11 



21 


21 


19 


15 


14 


22 


7 


9 


5 


5 


5 


7 


2 


2 


1 


14 


1 


1 


20 


11 


57 


20 


46 


17 


8 


12 


2 


6 


6 


9 


8 


11 


5 


15 


1 


9 


2 


5 


0 


5 


0 


2 


n 


15 


1 


5 


5 


11 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


20 


15 


50 


18 


22 


20 



•This table Includes persona working 35 or more hours per week. 
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n|.4 ftirrtiif ■m ot 1980 Muion who mn not stadiai nd wre woridag 30 or mow howa « w—k, 
ud thdr ivonflt hoarijr wagat Spring 1984 



PtorccBt 




Avengt HooHy Wsgt 



Total W8S8S883SS8S8i 5.02 

Male ?88888888888<8t88<88^ 5J1 

I«niale W83$8»<j 480 

Hispanic $8<g888W8888^ SM 
Am. Ind^Al. Nat. ^88S8$8>8888W8ttmSS88t88t 5.44 

Asian/Pac. Isi. >8S»88833888$WWWS<| 5.3?* 

Black 881 4.60 

White »888888»8>W^ 5.04 

Highest SES SS3S»33<S8833»888W883wi 539 

Quartile3niSES S8888<8888< 
2nd SES S$S88888| 4.82" 
Lowest SES i88$Si| 4.72 



SJ2 



4.S0 



SM 



-J 

5.50 
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V. EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES 



By the t ime of the second follow-up survey » the class of 1 980 
had had time to amass considerable experience beyond high school. 
Some had attained or were approaching completion of post secondary 
degrees. Some had accumulated four years of full-time experience 
in the work force. Some had begun families of their own, some had 
done more than one, or even all, of these things. Previous chap- 
ters have covered these major life activities. This chapter 
presents information on selected additional experiences of the 
class of 1980 in an increasingly technological society and as adult 
citisens of that soc ie ty--that is, on experiences with computers 
and on voting behavior. It also examines the life goals of these 
young adults, comparing their 1984 responses to those provided four 
years earlier. 



Ps^^of _El_ec_tronic Equipment 

The computer terminal is the only electronic device regularly 
encountered in the classroom or workplace that had been used by a 
majority of the senior cohort by the spring of 1984 (see table 11). 
Prom 22 to 29 percent also reported use of other major electronic 
devices . 

Males and females had comparable exposure to mainframe comput- 
ers four years after high school. Females were somewhat more 
likely to have had experience with computer terminals and word 
processors, males with minicomputers and, by 10 points, with micros- 
computers . 

Asian Pacific/Islanders were most likely of all the racial/ 
enthic group to have had experience with each of the specified 
types of electronic equipment; American Indian/Alaskan Natives and 
Hispanics generally were less likely to have had this experience. 

Higher test performance, being in the academic program in high 
school and higher family income were all associated with greater 
use of all kinds of electronic equipment. It is noteworthy that a 
higher percentage of academic program students than vocational 
program students indicated familiarity with word processors. 

Enrollment in post secondary education also was related to 
experience with computers. In general, non-students reported 
exposure to computer s at only half the rate of students and were 
the least likely to have had experience with any kind of electronic 
device, even those, such as word processors, that are encountered 
everywhere in the workplace. 

Tab le 12 presents inf ormat ion on the experienc es of the class 
of 1980 with types of software packages. Overall, the rates of 
exposure to software were much lower than those for hardware. The 
highest reported rate of use was for word processing software. This 
was true for the population as a whole, for both males and females, 
and for those in virtually alll student statuses and in all types of 
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Sabl« 11. P«re«Dest«i of 1980 high tehool ••niort with tpteif ltd 
background ebaraeearistiet who had avar uiad tba typai 
of eoaputar aquipaant apaeifiad: ipring 1984. 



Charaetariatloa 



Computar Micro- Mini- word 
ttrmlnal oomputar computer Mainframe proceesor 



Total population 

8axi 
Mala 
Paaala 

Raca/at ^idty: 
Hiapar.^o 
Am.Zad./Al.Nat. 
Aalaa/Pac.Zal. 
Black 
Vhlta 
Other 

H.8. taat quartlla: 
4th quartlla high 
3rd quartlla 
2nd quartlla 
lat quartlla lev 

H.8. program: 
Oaneral 
Acadamlc 
Vocational 

Family Income (12th Orade); 
S1 1.999 or laaa 
S12. •00-19. 999 
S20.000 or more 

FSB type and atatua (2/84); 
Fart-tlma -prlv. i-yr. 
Fart-tlme pub. 4-yr. 
Fart-tlme pub. 2-yr. 
Fart-tlme other 
Full-time prlv. 4-yr. 
Full-time pub. 4>yr. 
Full-time pub. 2-yr. 
Full-time other 
Hon-atudeat 



96 



54 
98 



49 
46 
67 
48 
98 
90 



81 
64 
49 

31 



45 
74 
46 



43 

51 
65 



92 
72 
71 
65 
83 
83 
65 
58 
41 



26 



31 
21 



18 
18 
36 
18 
28 
16 



46 
29 
20 
10 



19 
39 
18 



18 
23 
33 



39 
37 
32 
23 
39 
47 
48 
31 
16 



22 



24 

20 



19 
13 
28 
23 
22 
15 



32 
29 
19 
14 



19 
28 
20 



18 
22 
29 



23 
37 
27 
16 
28 
33 
33 
30 
16 



29 



29 
29 



29 
22 
35 
24 
30 
30 



46 

32 
26 
16 



24 
40 
24 



29 
26 
39 



39 
40 
37 
41 
43 
46 
39 
37 
21 



26 



24 
27 



21 
19 
39 
27 
26 
23 



37 
27 
22 
18 



19 
32 
25 



22 
23 
29 



37 
39 
32 
34 
41 
35 
27 
26 
20 



34 



41 



Table 12. Percentages of 1980 high school seniors with specified 

background characteristics vho had ever used the types of 
computer software package specified: spring 1984. 

~ r 

t statistical Business Word Database Educational 

Charaoteristios I packages applications prooessing software software 

I 



Total population 


6 


1 1 


1 


o 


1 a 

1 V 


Sex: 












Male 


7 


1 1 


13 


6 


1 fl 


Female 


4 


10 


13 


5 


9 


PSE type and status (2/84): 












Part-time priv. 4-yr. 


8 


14 


23 


10 


7 


Part-time pub. 4-yr. 


10 


10 


18 


12 


13 


Part-time pub. 2-yr. 


4 


15 


17 


8 


15 


Part-time other 


2 


12 


6 


1 


12 


Full-time priv. 4-yr. 


16 


16 


23 


8 


15 


Full-time pub. 4-yr. 


13 


14 


19 


7 


19 


Full-time pub. 2-yr. 


7 


9 


22 


6 


19 


Full-time other 


5 


13 


8 


12 


9 


Non-student 


2 


8 


8 


4 


5 
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postsecondary institutions. Sex differences were minimal. The 
largest difference was in the use of statistical packages, where 
males led by 3 percentage points. Not being in school was general- 
ly associated with lover reporting of computer software use, as it 
was with lover rates of use of electronic equipment. 



Two-thirds of the class of 1980 had registered to vote by 
spring of 1984 (see table 13). Blacks had the highest rates of 
voter registration in 1984, Hispanics the lowest. Males and 
females were, on the whole, equally likely to have registered. 

Those who were in academic programs in high school had the 
highest rates of voter registration in 1984; those in general and 
vocational programs had rates similar to one another, generally 
about 13 percentage points lower. The tendency of academic program 
students to register to vote at a higher rate was more prevalent 
among whites. Among Hispanics and blacks, there were smaller 
differences between those coming from separate high school pro- 
grams. The influence of educational activity on registering to 
vote is also apparent in the difference between those enrolled in 
various types of postsecondary institutions: those enrolled in 4- 
year schools had the highest registration rates, followed by those 
in 2-year schools and vocational schools. The greatest difference, 
however, is between students and non-students, with non-students 
registered at rates about 15 percentage points lower than any type 
of postsecondary student (not in table). 

Socioeconomic status was consistently related to voter re- 
gistration, overall and across all three racial/ethnic groups and 
most student categories: the higher the SES, the greater the 
likelihood of registration. Similarly, those whose families owned 
homes in 1980 were more likely to have registered to vote than 
those from families who rented; this difference held across all 
categories. Finally, there were small variations in registration 
by region of residence in 1980. The highest rates were found in 
the North and the lowest in the East and the West. 

Table 14 presents data comparable to that in table 13, this 
time on the act of voting itself. As can be seen by a comparison 
of the two tables, there is one striking difference between them: 
whereas two-thirds (66 percent) of the class of 1980 had registered 
to vote by spring of 1984, less than half (47 percent) had actually 
voted in a local, state, or national election. These tables, 
however, have many more similarities than differences. The pat- 
terns observed for voting were similar, for the most part, to those 
for registration (though they continued at rates about 20 percent- 
age points lower). 
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Table 13. 


Percentage 


8 Of 1 


980 hi 


gh a 


chool 


aeniora 


vith 




•pecif led 


race/e 


thnici 


ty • 


PSE atatua. and 




background 


chara 


c teria 


tica 


vho had 


regil 


itered 




to vote: 


•pring 


1964. 














Raeo/ithnlclty 






PSE 


participation 


Chiracttrlstles 




1 
1 


1 
1 






1 
1 


2-yoar 


1 

1 4-ytar 


1 Total 1 Hispanic 1 
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Table 14. 
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The differences in percentages of respondents tating specific 
life goals as very important in 1980 and in 1984 are shown in 
Figure 5. A bar above the line indicates a larger percent in 1984 
than in 1980 rated the goal very important. A bar below the line 
indicates a lower percentage in 1984. 

The results of the second follow-up survey in 1984 suggest 
that the values of the class of 1980 are becoming more oriented 
toward family and personal life and less toward success and mobility 
as the cohort ages. Comparison of these results with those from 
1980 shows marked increases in "very important" ratings on only 
four items, all related to family and personal life: finding the 
right person to marry and having a happy family life (up 7 points), 
living close to parents and relatives (up 4 points), having child- 
ren (up 10 points), and having leisure time (up 4 points). 

There were corresponding declines in the ratings of success in 
work (down 6 points), having lots of money (down 5 points), and 
moving away from the area of current residence (down 6 points) as 
very important* There were also small decreases in the ratings for 
finding steady work and having strong friendships, but both were 
still rated very important by high percentages of young people 79 
and 76 percent, respectively (not shown in figure). There was 
little or no change in the ratings for being a leader in the 
community, being able to give one's children better opportunities, 
and working to correct social and economic inequalities. 

The pattern of change between 1980 and 1984 was similar for 
males and females on most life goals. The one item on which the 
sexes differed overall was in the importance attached to finding 
steady work: males showed no change from 1980 (remaini'«^g at 81 
percent), whereas the proportion of females rating this as very 
important was down 6 percentage points. Females, then, accounted 
for all of the decline in the percentage of the total population 
rating steady work as very important. Also, males* views on the 
importance of money became closer to those of females. In 1980, 
for example, 39 percent of the males rated money as very important 
compared to 22 percent of the females (not shown in figure). By 
1984 the difference shrank to 9 percentage points, as the rate for 
females declined only 1 point and the rate for males declined 9 
points. In contrast, with regard to success in work, males and 
females differed more in 1984 than they did in 1980. Whereas equal 
proportions of males and females (86 percent) rated success in work 
as very important in 1980, their ratings declined differentially, 
with the females dropping by 9 points and the males declining by 
only 4 points. 

The three race/ethnicity groups examined in Figure 5 follow, 
in general, the patterns observed for the total population and for 
males and females . All three groups showed decreases in the per- 
centages placing a high value on success, money, friends, and 
getting away from current areas of residence; all showed increases 
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Ftg 5 Pmeat change in life gods rated ""ytry Important* beCwtcn 1980 and 1984 




in the percentages placing a high value on marriage and family* 
living near parents and relatives, having childreny and having 
leisure tine* 

Whites had the largest decrease in the percentage valuing 
success in vork highly (a 7 point drop), which moved them from most 
likely to value it in 1980 to least likely to do so in 1984. Blacks 
had the greatest decrease in the percentage valuing having lots of 
money (a 7 point drop) » but they remained most likely to rate it 
high (35 percentt versus 31 for Hispanics and 23 for whites)* 

All three racial/ethnic groups registered high percentages for 
marriage and family in both yearst and most show large increases 
(10 to 12 percentage points) between 1980 and 1984. All three 
groups showed increases (from 8 to 12 percentage points) in the 
proportions who rated having children as very important* The 
changes on this item for the three groups served to maintain their 
relative positions* Blacks began as somewhat less likely than 
Hispanics and whites to place a high value on having children in 
1980. andt despite the overall increase for all groups, blacks were 
still less likely to desire children in 1984* Blacks were *pa also 
least likely in both years to place a high value on having strong 
friendships* trailing other groups by 12 to 27 points* 

As they move into adulthood* the 1980 seniors are joining the 
ranks of a generation that has been characterized as achieve-ment 
oriented* mobile* somewhat self-indulgent* and less socially con- 
scious than its predecessors* The degree to which the 1980 seniors 
have adopted the values of the young and upwardly mobile can be 
examined by looking at some of the life goals* Six relevant life 
goals have been selected and are summarised in table 15* Three of 
the life goals--success in work* having lots of money* and being a 
leader reflected achievement orientation* Living close to rela- 
tives provides a measure of familial values; and correcting social 
and economic inequalities taps social conscience* High ratings for 
having leisure time may indicate less emphasis on achievement and 
success* 

The 1980 seniors* responses to questions about life goals 
suggest a mixed set of values that cannot be characterized as 
uniquely achievement or success oriented* In fact* the rat ings 
show some ambivalence about success* While 80 percent said work 
was very important* only 25 percent gave having lots of money the 
same rating* (Likewise only 10 percent thought that being a leader 
was very important)* Despite the high rating for success* 72 
percent gave high marks to having leisure time* 

Concern over social issues has not been a hallmark of the 
current young adult population* and the 1980 seniors seem to be 
following suit* Only 13 percent thought it was very important to 
correct social and economic inequalities* 

It is difficult to say whether the importance attached to 
living near parents and relatives reveals much about family values* 
Only a minority (18 percent) thought this was very important* but 
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T.ble 15. percentages of 1980 high school seniors with 
specified background characteristics who 
rated specified life goals as "very impor- 
tant": spring 1984. 
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this may not represent a value unique to this age group. Geogra- 
phic mobility has been a common feature of American society» and 
the 1980 seniors' ratings may simply reflect the status quo. 

Summarizing the overall set of life goal ratings for the total 
populations the 1980 seniors appear to place some emphasis on 
achievement and successt but their ratings are inconsistent. With 
respect to social issues, they appear to follow the lead of other 
young adults in demonstrating only limited concern. 

Differences between test quartiles were not large* but there 
was a slight tendency for those who scored high to place a high 
value on success in work and having leisure time. There was a 
modest inverse relationship between test score and both having lots 
of money and living near relatives. 

Again» although differences were small* higher SES persov^s 
were somewhat more likely to places high value on success in work, 
leisure time, and being a leader; the reverse was true for livirg 
close to parents and relatives. SES has surprisingly little to do 
with rating lots of money as very important. Those in the highest 
and lowest quartiles were slightly more likely to attach importance 
to correcting inequalities. 

Success in work received its highest ratings from those 
enrolled in colleges and universities* especially those in private 
schools in 1983» and its lowest from those not enrolled in any form 
of postsecondary education. Non-students were also least likely to 
place a high value on leisure time. Like SES, post-secondary 
education seems to have little relationship to evaluations of 
having lots of money: the range for the four groups' evaluations 
of it as very important is only 4 percentage points. Students in 
private 4-year schools were more likely than all others to place a 
high value on both being a leader and c or recti ng inequalities; non- 
students were least likely to do so. Students enrolled in four-year 
schools were less likely than others to think that living near 
relatives was very important. 

Members of the class of 1980 who had not yet become parents by 
spring 1984 were more likely to evaluate 4 out of 6 of the goals in 
table 15 as very important. The biggest differences between parents 
and non-parents was in success in work, where there was a 6 point 
difference^ and leisure time» with a 10 point difference. On other 
life goalst differences were small. 

Employment status is related to rating several of the life 
goals in table 15 as very important. Not surprisingly, the largest 
differences between the two groups arise in the ratings of work, 
money» and leisure time. As might be expected, the employed were 
more likely to rate success in work and leisure time as very impor- 
tant» the unemployed to rate having money as very important. Those 
who had ever served in the military were more likely than those 
without military experience to place a high value on success in 
work and less likely to value living near relatives. 



Appendix A 

High School and Beyond Data Files Available for Public Use 



!iAJl&UA&£j£il£ 

The Language File contains information on each student vho 
reported some non-English language experience either during child- 
hood or at the time of the base year survey* This file contains 
11»303 records (sophomores and seniors combined) . vith 42 vari- 
ables for each student* 

The Parent File contains questionnaire responses from the 
parents of about 3»600 sophomores and 3^600 seniors who are on the 
Student File. Each record on the Parent File contains a total of 
307 variables* Data on this file include parents* aspirations and 
plans for their childrens post secondary education. 

StiB^niJBiUiPg-FAia 

The Twin and Sibling File contains base year responses from 
sampled twins and triplets; augmented data on twins and triplets 
cf sample members; and data from siblings in the sample* This 
file (2»718 records) includes all of the variables that are on the 
HS&B student file, plus two additional variables (family ID and 
SBTTYPE — type of twin or sibling). 

l£££h£££l^fi&B£&££^il£ 

The Sophomore Teacher File contains responses from 14,103 
teachers on 18,291 students from 616 schools. The Senior Teacher 
File contains responses from 13,683 teachers on 17,056 students 
from 611 schools. At each grade level, teachers had the 
opportunity to answer questions about HS&B--sampled students who 
had been in their classes. The typical student in the sample was 
rated by an average of four different teachers. Preliminary 
analyses by CS indicate that the files contain approximately 
76,000 teacher observations of sophomores and about 67,000 teacher 
obser vat ions of seniors . 



The Friends* File contains identification numbers of students 
in the HS&B sample who were named as friends of other HS&B-sampled 
students. Each record contains the ID of sampled students and IDs 
of up to three friends. Linkages among friends can be used to 
investigate the sociometry of friendship structures, including 
reciprocity of choices among students in the sample, and for 
tracing friendship networks. 
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MERGED BA SE^.YEAR,AHP, FIRST, FOLLOW-UP FILES 



Sop hopogg„Filg 

The First Follow-Up Sophomore File contains responses from 
299737 students and includes both base year and first follow-up 
data* This file includes information on school^ family^ work 
experiences^ educational and occupational aspirations^ personal 
valuest and test scores of sample participants. S tuden t s are also 
c lass if ied as to high school status as of 1982 (i.e.. dropouts » 
same school^ transfer» or early graduate). 

i£&io£jLil£ 

The First Follov*-Up Senior File contains responses from 
11 9 995 individuals and includes both base year and first follow-up 
data. This file inc ludes inf ormat ion from respondents cone erning 
their high school and pos tsecondary experiences and their work 
exper ienc es . 

OTHER FILES 

Tr a n 8 c r 1 p ^^F 1 1 le 

This file describes the coursetaking behavior of 159941 
sophomores of 1980 throughout their four years of high school. 
Data include a six*-digit course number* for each course taken^ 
along with course credit, course grade, and year taken. Other 
items of information, such as grade point average, days absent, 
and standardised test scores, are also contained on the file. 

ffj^.f gEiSgSl^ga^^Eff?■P■3^3^ffi|BSts File 

This file contains school inf ormat ion. and course offerings 
and enrollments data, for 957 schools. Each course offered by a 
school is identifed by a six-digit course number.* Other informa- 
tion, such as credit offered by the school, is also contained on 
each record. 

Updated. SchpQl File 

This file contains base year data (966 completed question- 
naires) and first follow-up data (956 completed questionnaires) 
from the 1.015 participating schools in the HS&B sample. First 
follow-up data were requested only from those schools that were 
still in existence in spring 1982 and had members of the 1980 
sophomore cohort currently enrolled. Each high school is repre- 
sented by a single record that includes 230 data elements from the 
base year school questionnaire . if available, along with other 
information from sampling files (e.g.. stratum codes, case 
weights) . 

^Corresponds with descriptions in A Classification of „S ec ond ary 
School Courses (CSSC) . developed by Evaluation Technologies . Inc * . 
under contract with NCES. July 1982. 
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Appendix B 
Definition of Classif icat ion Variables 



Sixteen major classification variables were used in thir 
report to define subgroups for analysis: sex. race/ethnicit:V > 
handicap program, socioeconomic status (SES), family income level» 
family size, geographical region » urbanicity » high school 
program* cognitive test composite, high school grade point 
averages high school type^ pos tsecondary education plans, 
pos tsecondary education type and status for October 1983 and 
February 1984, and tuition level. Table B-1 shows the composition 
of the second follow-up survey sample by selected classification 
var iab les • 

Student's sex was available in five survey documents. If one 
or more of the sources contained a valid sex code and none of the 
sources contained conflicting information, that sex code was used. 
In 857 cases either no valid sex code was found or contradictory 
information was provided. In these cases, the respondent's sex 
was determined by inspection of first names and a review of the 
documentat ion. 

Race and ethnic origin codes were available from both base- 
year and first follow-up questionnaires. Persons were classified 
into mutually exclusive racial-ethnic groups based on the 
following hierarchical sequence: (1) if a Hispanic ethnic origin 
was indicated either year, the person was classified as Hispanic 
and also further identified as Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican, or 
other Hispanic; (2) if a race code American Indian/Alaskan 
Native was indicated either year, the person was classified as 
American Indian/Alaskan Native; (3) if an Asian/Pacific Islander 
race code was present either year, the person was classified as 
Asian/Pacific Islander; (4) if a race code of black was present 
either year, the person was classified as black; (5) if a race 
code of white was present either year, the person was classified 
as white. The 125 remaining students were identified as "other". 

H ftn dicgp,_Pyogg^^g 

This var iab le indie at es whether respondents ever reported 
having a handicap and/or participating in a program for the 
handicapped. Respondents were classified according to the 
following hierarchy: handicapped program, if they had ever 
participated in a program for the handicapped; consistent 
handicap, if they reported a physical or other kind of handicap in 
both the base year and the first follov-up surveys; inconsistent 
handicap, if a handicap was reported in one survey but not the 
other; not handicapped, if the respondent never reported a 
handicap. 
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iociO£££££Bi£_St££ji8j;.SESl_£tlL£££il£ 

The SES index Is a composite of five equally-weighted 
components; father's educationi mother's education* family 
income* father's occupation* and household items. The index 
values are based on information provided in the base year survey. 
Quartiles were created based on the weighted SES distribution. 

Data from parents and respondents veie used to determine 
family income at the time of the base year survey. Three levels 
are presented: lov» which is less than $12»000 per year; 
moderate, if between $12»000 and $19»999; and high, if over 
$20,000. 



Family sise refers to the family with whom the respondent 
lived during the base year survey. Sise of the family was 
determined from checklists of relatives with whom the respondent 
lived and the number of siblings reported. 

HS&B was designed to provide estimates for each of nine 
Census Bureau sections. In this report, some tables collapse the 
regions to four major regions. These regions are as follows: 
East--Maine, New Htt/^^shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; Norths- 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas; 
Sou th-*-Delaware , Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; West--Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arisona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Persons were assigned to one of three categories based on the 
location of the school they attended in the base year survey: 
urban if located in the central city of a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SKSA); suburban if located in an SMSA, but 
outside the central city; and rural if not located in an SMSA. 

C9up^Y„Py£aEi£ia£ai,j£££r-I£82 

Indicates the county unemployment rate for the county in 
which the respondent's high school is located. Data were obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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High school curricular program was identified from the 
answers of seniors during the base year to the question "Which of 
the following best describes your present high school program?** 
The student could mark **generalt" **academic or college 
preparatory*'' or any of seven ''vocational" (occupational 
preparation) areas • 

Grade point average reported by the respondent during the 
base year survey* 

This quartile contains the respondent's composite test score. 
The composite test score is the average of the standardised scores 
for the reading* mathematics* and combined vocabulary tests which 
were taken during the base year. 

Btgf ■■TlB« 

Respondent's school sample type: public or private. 

gomta econdarv Education (P8B) ?Uffif 

Plans for pos teecondary education which were reported during 
the base year survey. 

Respondents were classified according to whether or not they 
were enrolled in a postsecondary school during October 1983 and 
February 1984. If enrolled in a school at either or both time 
points* they were further identified as full- or part-time* and 
the school was identified as a public* private or other 
institution and as a 2- or 4-year school. 

Tuition for each school reported by the respondent was 
obtained from the 1980-81* 1981-82* or 1982-83 Higher Education 
General Information Survey directories. In-state and out-of-state 
tuition was assigned according to a set of rules regarding the 
state of residence of the student and the parents and whether or 
not the student was independent (according to Pell Grant rules). 
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Table B-1 • Composition of 1980 senior cohort second follow-up survey sample 
by seleoted classification variables. 



I 

Classification variables and subgroups I Number 



Percent* 



Total population 11 »99S 
Sex: 

Male 5,675 

Female 6,320 

Race /ethnicity: 

Hispanic 2,266 

American Indian/ Al. Native 229 

Asian/Pacific Islanders 420 

Black 3 J 92 

White 5,763 

Other 125 

Handicap program: 

Handicap program 611 

Consistent handicap 34-3 

Inconsistent handicap 2,010 

Not handicapped 8,94-0 

Socioeconomic status (SES) quartile: 

4-th quartile high 2,088 

3rd quartile 2,301 

2nd quartile 2,523 

I8t quartile low 4-, 218 

Family income (12th grade): 

$1 1 ,999 or less 2,677 

$12,000-19,999 3,210 

$20,000 or more 4-, 4-05 

H.S. geographic region: 

East 2,341 

North 2,800 

South 4,434 

Vest 2,420 



100.0 



47-3 
52-7 



18.9 
1 .9 
3.5 
26.6 
48.0 
1 .0 



5.1 
2.9 
16.8 
74.5 



17.4 
19.2 
21 .0 
35.2 



22.3 
26.8 
36.8 



19.5 
23.3 
37.0 
20.2 



H.S. urbanicity: 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



3,342 
5,441 
3,212 



27.9 
15.4 
26.8 



H.S. program: 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 



4,118 
4,328 
2,853 



34.3 
36.1 
23.8 
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Table B-1 (oontinued) 



Cla«»ifioation variables and ettbgrom>« Niamber Percent* 

H.S. grade point average: 

A. 90-100 1,274 10.6 
A A B» 85-89 2.321 19-3 

B. 80-84 2,291 19.1 
B ft C» 75-79 3.198 26.7 

70.74 1,577 13.1 

C ft D» 65-69 643 5.4 

D» 60-64 85 0.7 

Below D» lesa than 60 14 0.1 

H.S. test quartile: 

4th quartile high 2,305 19.2 

3rd quartile 2,184 18.2 

2nd quartile 2,365 19.7 

let quartile low 3,405 28.4 

H.S. tjpe: 

Public 10,661 88.9 

Total private 1,334 n.i 

P8E plans: 

None 1,877 15.6 

Vocational /technical 2,091 17.4 

Less than 4-7ear degree 1,722 14.4 

College degree 2,898 24.2 

Advanced degree 2,582 21.5 

P8E type and status (10/83): 

Part-time private 4-7ear 107 1.0 

Part-time public 4-7ear 301 2.8 

Part-time public 2-year 465 4.3 

Part-time other 45 0.4 

Full-time private 4-year 908 8.3 

Pull-time public 4-year 1,984 18.2 

Full-time public 2-year 491 4.5 

Full-time other 144 1.3 

Non-student 6,366 58.3 

P8E type and status (2/84): 

Part-time private 4-year 104 1.0 

Part-time public 4-year 282 2.6 

Part-time public 2-year 406 3.7 

Part-time other 38 0.3 

Full-time private 4-year 888 8.1 

Full-time public 4-year 1,912 17.5 

Full-time public 2~year 440 4.0 

Full-time other 144 1.3 

Non-student 6 , 602 60 • 4 



•Percentages are unweighted and may not add up to 100 percent due to 
rounding or to missing data. 
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Appendix C 
Technical Notes 



Base_Ye ar,„8uryfY» H8&B employed a tvo-*8tage» highly strati- 
fied sample design. 1 In the first stage, 1,122 schools that had 
either 10th or 12th grade students (or both) vere dravn. To make 
the sample more useful for policy analysis, the following types 
of schools vere oversampled: alternative public schools, public 
schools with high percentages of Hispanic students. Catholic 
schools with high percentages of minority group students, and 
high-performance private schools. In the second stage, 36 
sophomores and 36 seniors vere randomly selected, school size 
permitting. The sample vas augmented by the addition of the co-* 
twins of twins selected in the probability sample. 

First . ay d,.P ft9on d^Fpj.lovUp, Sjirvfy. A subsample of 11 ,995 of 
the 1980 seniors selected for the base year survey was chosen to 
continue in follow-up surveys. To enhance the usefulness of the 
subsample for policy analysis, the following subgroups were over- 
sampled: Hispanics and blacks, especially those with high cogni- 
tive test scores; Asian/Pacific Islanders; American Indian/- 
Alaskan Natives; whites from low SES backgrounds with high cogni- 
tive test scores; and persons whose parents had participated in a 
survey that collected data for addressing student financial aid 
policy questions. 

The probability subsample included 495 persons who, although 
selected, had not participated in the base year survey. Ques- 
tionnaires also were sent to all 204 co-twins of twins included 
in the probability subsample. 

The statistics in this report are estimates derived from a 
sample. Two broad categories of error occur in such estimates: 
sampling and nonsampling errors. 8ampling errors occur because 
observations are made only on samples of students, not on entire 
populations. Nonsampling errors occur not only on sample surveys 
but also in complete censuses of entire populations. 

Nonsampling errors can be attributed to many sources: 
inability to obtain complete information about all students in 
all schools in the sample (e.g., some students are absent on the 
survey day, schools or students refuse to participate, students 
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^Detailed Descriptions of the base year and follow-up survey 
sample designs may be found in Sgyp^f Dggi gff jt fp ^yt by 
M. Frankel, L. Kohnke, D. Buonanno, and R. Tourangeau, National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) (December 1981) and F irst F glJ-gy: 
(19 82) 8ample. P( psign, ., R| p port by Roger Tourangeau, H. McVilliams, 
C. Jones, M. Frankel, and F.O. O'Brien, NORC. 
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participate but answer only certain items, etc*); ambiguities in 
definitions; differences in interpretation of questions; inability 
or unwillingness to provide correct information; mistakes in 
reC9rding or coding data; and other errors of collections response, 
processing, sample coverage, and estimation of missing data. 

The accuracy of a survey result is determined by the joint 
effects of sampling and nonsampling errors. In surveys with 
sample sises as large as those employed by or in HS&B, nonsampling 
errors generally are the primary concern, except where separate 
estimates are made for relatively small subpopulat ions • 

The three major ways in which survey data such as those 
obtained in HS&B may fall short of full accuracy are discussed 
b elow* 

S£&££££fiIL££_£^££, One of the most serious threats to the 
accuracy of survey estimates is bias resulting from failure to 
obtain data from all sampled units. A total of 811 (72 percent) 
of the 1,122 eligible schools chosen in the sample participated in 
the base year survey. Of the 311 schools that were unable or 
unwilling to participate, 204 were replaced with schools which 
matched them with regard to geographical area, enrollment sise, 
community type, and other characteristics* This brought the total 
number of participating schools to 1,015 or 90 percent of the 
1,122 target. A total of 1,445 eligible schools were contacted to 
obtain 1,015 participants. 

The student-level base year survey response rate within par- 
ticipating schools was 85 percent. The first follow-up survey 
response rate was 94 percent, and the second follow-up survey 
response was 91 percent. 

Base year survey design weights were adjusted for school- 
level nonresponse by appropriately distributing the design weights 
of nonparticipating schools to participating schools within each 
of 27 strata; and they were adjusted for student nonresponse by 
appropriately increasing the weights of participating students to 
compensate for students within the samje school who did not parti- 
cipate. First follow-up survey nonresponse weight adjustments 
were made based on school type for base year survey nonpartici- 
pants. 

The nonresponse bias for an estimated mean (or proportion) is 
a product of the nonresponse rate and the magnitude of the differ- 
ence in the means (or proportion) between respondents and nonres- 
pondents. The results of the three types of analysis of the 
effects of nonresponse are examined in the LiESl^fiiifiSLZSlfi— 
pggigp^RfiEPXt which was mentioned ealier. The first analysis 
employed the first follow-up survey School Questionnaire data, 
which were obtained from over 400 of the eligible nonparticipating 
schools, to est imate school nonresponse bias. For most variables, 
the differences between the means for all eligible schools and 
cooperating schools were found to be less than 1 percent. 
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The second analysis employed first follow-up survey data to 
examine base year survey student nonresponse bias. The analysis 
found that the magnitudes of biases generally were small and in 
predictable directions. The median value of the bias estimates 
was less than 0.5 percentage points. 

The third analys is examined first follow-up survey nonresponse 
patterns. Since the first follow-up survey nonresponse rate was 
less than one-half that for the initial survey (6 vs. 15 percent), 
nonresponse biases should be correspondingly lower^ averaging no 
more than 0.25 percentage points. Second follow-up survey nonre- 
sponse was discussed in the Sfe^^pd^Fglloy^pp^sapp^e BfiiiftB-SfiEfiEti 
The response rate was about 30 percent lower in the second"? ollow- 
up than the base year^ and the corresponding nonresponse bias 
ranges between .3 and .4 percentage points. 

While item nonresponse bias has not been studied explicity, 
it should not present a problem for most analysis. Item response 
rates generally were very high. Special steps were taken to 
obtain the information for the more important ("critical") ques- 
tions. The steps were very successful, so that, for example, 
response rates of over 99 percent were achieved for selected 
activities as of February 1984 and marital status (chapter II). 
Even for noncritical items the response rates were quite good; for 
example, 96 percent for college field of study and 99 percent for 
whether a loan to finance schooling ever had been obtained (chap- 
ter III); 95 percent for starting salary in first job (chapter 
IV); an 96 percent for life goal items (chapter V). 

££li£kilii£-A£i_S£lidi££_^-i£££* HS&B provides a rare oppor- 
tunity to examine the validity and reliability of student responses 
to questionnaire items. The opportunity arises from three unusual 
aspects of the study. First, data were collected from a subsample 
of about 6,500 parents. These data allow assessment of the vali- 
dity of student responses to many of the questionnaire items that 
dealt with home and family background matters. Second, HS&B in- 
cluded about 500 sets of twins. Comparison of the answer of twins 
permits evaluation of the reliability of questionnaire responses 
dealing with commonly shared factual information. Third, high 
school transcripts collected in fall 1982 for about 16,000 sopho- 
more cohort participants permit the assessment of the accuracy of 
student reports of high school grades and course work. 

Analysis of twin data yielded results consistent with those 
found by other researchers regarding similar kinds of information 
obtained in a similar manner from high school students and young 
adults. The reliability and validity of response vary considerably 
depending on the nature of the item and the characteristics of the 
respondent. Contemporaneous, objective, and factually oriented 



^econdJFollow-up__Q984)_Sample De8iRn_Re£ort y C. Jones and 
B. Spencer, NORC, 1984. " " 
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items are more reliable and valid than 8ubjective» temporarily 
remote* and ambiguous items; and older» vhite» and high-achieving 
students provide more reliable and valid responses than do younger* 
minority group* and lov-achieving students. The results of this 
analysis are presented in an C8 report entitled* The, Qu ality^ o^* 

£££&fiB£££^£^i&lL^fi.lLfifil^£lld£&£l i£jtll£££i£BB£i££^i£B£ • The 
results of an HL8-72 second follov-up survey test-retest reliability 
study and a review of the literature on the quality of responses to 
IILS-72 (and B8&B) type questions* may be found in R£li£kiii££^B£ 
l£liii£Z^£.fi£iLi£B£U£fiB&iilLliB£l^£B5Lz^£££U£££ by A. Conger* J. 
Conger* and J. Riccobono* 1976* a report prepared for C8 by the 
Research Triangle Institute. 

In the future* much more accurate information about student 
financial aid anU postsecondary education matters will be available 
from data obtained from official Federal grant and loan files* 
institution student financial aid office files* and from student 
transcripts • 

Sampli ng error> All statistics presented in this report are 
weighted estimates of population parameters. The national (total 
U.S.) estimates are based on a probability sample of about 12*000 
individuals selected from a population of about 3 million. Thus* 
in addition to nonresponse and other sources of nonsampling error* 
the estimates are subject to sampling error as veil. 

The standard error of an estimate reflects the degree of 
uncertainty in the estimate which is primarily due to sampling 
variation. Like most national samples* the BS&B sample* as des- 
cribed earlier* departs from a simple random sample in three 
respects; it is stratified* the selection of students were clus- 
tered by school* and certain kinds of schools and students delibe- 
rately were oversampled. 

Each of these departures from simple random sampling has a 
predictable impact on the standard errors of sample estimates. The 
"root design effect** (deft) reflects the net impact of these depar- 
tures on standard errors. The actual standard error is the product 
of deft times the corresponding estimate from a simple random 
sample. The median deft value for the second follow-up survey is 
1.5 for estimates pertaining to the full population and 2.0 for 
estimates pertaining to Bispanics. 

The standard errors of many of the estimated percentages 
presented in this report may be approximated* generally conserva- 
tively* by using the 75th percentile deft value of 1.6. 

s.e.(p) « 1.6[(p)(100-p)/n] * 

where n is the sample sise. For example* it is estimated in table 
B-1 that 36 percent of the sample members were in an academic 
program in high school. The standard error of this estimate is 
approximately 

1.6[(36)(100 - 36)/ll*995] -.7 percent 
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The reader should note that standard errors for crosstabular 
statistics such as those produced in this report, require n*8 for 
specified subpopulat ions such as males, females. Hispanics, blacks, 
whites, females in the highest SES quartile, Hispanics in the third 
test quartile. males who attended A-year colleges, and so forth. 
Cell sises for the tables contained in this report are stored 
in the cross-tabulations database, vhich is maintained by the 
Longtudinal Studies Branch at CS« 

NORC. however, has calculated for certain variables more pre- 
cise estimates of standard errors than those approximated by the 
above procedure. These estimates, obtained by a procedure called 
"balanced repeated replication." are reported in the Hig|i, Sylipp^ 

&ai«B£I£S4 i2fia^£ai£I«Cfii££i_Sfi£fiB4_F£ll£w-££_Dflta^il£_Ufi£tlA 
MA£!l£l and the j|fi£.£ai^fill£HZ&£^AB£i£^££i&B^£££££> both avail- 
able from CS. 

In comparing estimated means (or percentages) for two sub- 
groups, the standard error of the difference was estimated by 
taking the square root of the sum of the tvo squared standard 
errors. These estimates of standard errors of differences are 
somewhat conservative for subgroups involving different students 
from the same schools since they assume that the covariance of the 
two estimates is sero. Actually, the positive correlation between 
cluster (school) influences on the two means (or proportions) tends 
to reduce the standard error of the difference. 

The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard error 
permit us to construct interval estimates with prescribed confi- 
dence that the interval includes the average result of all possible 
samples (for a given sampling rate). 

To illustrate, if all possible samples were selected, each of 
these were surveyed under essentially the same conditions and an 
estimate and its estimated standard error were calculated from each 
sample, then: 



Approximately 95% of the intervals from two standard errors 
below the estimate to two standard errors above the estimate 
would include the average value of all possible samples. We 
call an interval from two standard errors below the estimate 
to two standard errors above the estimate a 95 percent confi- 
dence interval. 



All differences cited in the text of the report differ from 
sero by at least two estimated standard errors. 




